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In the last issue of the Journal, we tried to outline some of the 
services which the nurse of the present day is expected to render to 
the community in which she serves, and the corresponding responsibili- 
ties of the training school which undertakes to prepare her for this form 
of social service. In this issue we will discuss very briefly the means 
by which the training school endeavors to put the pupil nurse into 
possession of the necessary knowledge and skill, and to give her the 
right attitude toward her profession. This is included in the curric- 
ulum or course of study which in its broadest sense embraces not 
only the subjects of study, but the practical experience of the wards, 
the methods of instruction and discipline, the traditions and spirit of 
the institution, and all the influences which are brought to bear on the 
pupil throughout her course. 

While all these things cannot be adequately described in the pro- 
gram of a school, it is highly desirable that the information given 
should be just as full, clear and specific as possible, since it is largely 
through such sources that the possible student as well as the general 
public, sizes up the comparative merits of various schools. The in- 
stitution which overstates its resources, misleads students, or fails to 
carry out its engagements, will sooner or later lose the confidence of 
the public and sacrifice the loyalty of its students. Generally speaking 
the announcement or program of any school should include the aim 
and character of the school, with some description of the kind of train- 
ing given; the special facilities available for giving this training, includ- 
ing laboratories, equipment, libraries, staff of instructors, and their 
qualifications; the standards of admission; fees, allowances, scholarships, 
etc.; and courses of study. 

This last is probably the most important feature of the school. A 
carelessly-selected, loosely-connected, chaotic assemblage of subjects 
without any dominating purpose, would handicap the work of any 
body of teachers, however good, and would result only in confusion 
and ineffectiveness. The making of the curriculum is really then a 
problem for most careful and thoughtful study. Although it must be 
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adapted to the conditions of each particular institution, it would be 
disastrous to allow all kinds of temporary incidental considerations to 
dictate its form and content. The number of hours a given doctor 
can be persuaded to lecture, the convenience of the visiting staff, the 
activity of special services, — all these and many other things have too 
frequently been allowed to interfere with the regular and systematic 
arrangement and carrying out of the nurse's course of study. It will 
probably be some time yet before training schools will be able to plan 
their work as they would like and as they must if they hope to get any- 
thing like good results, but a great deal can be done even under present 
conditions, to make the curriculum a much more effective instrument 
in the training of nurses. 

Just at present there is much discussion among educators regarding 
the use of the ready-made or prescribed curriculum. It is desirable of 
course in any system of education that there should be a certain acknowl- 
edged standard, a certain uniformity in the subjects studied and in the 
relative time given to each. This is particularly important where, as 
in nursing, the demands on the graduates are practically the same in 
all parts of the country, and where the educational standards are on 
the whole so chaotic. On the other hand it would be extremely unwise 
to attempt to advise or compel all schools, say in a state, to use exactly 
the same curriculum regardless of their special needs or opportunities. 
Such a plan would discourage initiative on the part of teachers and 
superintendents and would result in a mechanized system of education, 
which would in the end work against progress. Working from a good 
model or standard, each school should consider its own special problems, 
improving on the standard wherever possible, experimenting along new 
lines, adapting and pruning and changing from time to time to meet the 
changing conditions and demands in the field of nursing. This is the 
way all progress comes. 

In starting to build up a curriculum it is well to block off our tune 
first in regular periods and then to decide the number of hours which 
will be available for class and lecture work. Assuming that the length 
of the whole course is three years, we have about eight months in each 
year in which regular teaching is usually given. This may extend 
from September to the end of April or from October to the end of May. 
This academic year (as it is usually called in schools and colleges) may 
be again divided into two equal terms, or half years, of about 15 to 16 
weeks (allowing for vacations). If a school is working on the eight- 
hour basis, or better, the 54-hour week, it will usually be possible to 
allow from four to six hours a week for class and lecture work which 
would include practical demonstrations and quizzes but not study hours. 
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With the nine-hour day, a good many schools are still putting in four 
hours a week, often however with a sacrifice of time off-duty, which on 
general principles should be strongly discouraged. In any case eve- 
ning work should be eliminated, as far as at all possible, because it has 
been proven again and again that no educational work worthy of the 
name can be done with over-tired students in the fag-ends of long days 
of exacting manual work. 

An exception to this schedule should be made in favor of the pre- 
liminary course which is now accepted by practically all up-to-date 
schools and which varies from one to six months in different schools. 
One term of four months has been found to be none too liberal an 
allowance of time for the very essential drilling and grounding in the 
fundamental principles and processes of nursing. During this time it 
is better for the pupil to spend practically all of the time off the regular 
ward service, though she will probably be assigned for limited periods 
to various departments of the hospital for practice and instruction. In 
many schools they prefer to have her go on the wards about four hours 
a day, but she is not counted upon as a regular member of the staff 
till the end of the preparatory term. Not much real preparatory work 
can be done with longer hours on duty. At least three hours a day, or 
15 to 16 hours a week, for theory should be available in this early part, 
of the course with additional time for study, but five hours a day, or 
25 to 26 hours a week, which would be possible under the first plan, 
gives her a much more satisfactory start. In either case it is obvious 
that an instructor must be provided for this intensive work which 
includes much drilling in practical procedures, as well as in the foun- 
dation sciences. One group follows another till sometimes four groups 
a year are taken. At the end of the year they all merge into one class^. 

To return — having made a complete list of all the subjects that 
would be required in the whole training, it would be well to go over 
them carefully, noting whether we have provided for all phases of 
nursing experience for which the training school should be expected 
to prepare its graduates. On the whole it seems best to accept the 
established division of subjects, though we will sometimes find some 
phase of a general subject, which seems to need a distinct place with 
more time devoted to it, and sometimes we can merge a number of 
scattered subjects into one strong unified course and thus give the 
whole greater coherence and dignity. When it seems advisable to 
take up a subject in two or three places, it is wise to give each course a 
distinguishing title. It is customary in most schools and colleges to 
number courses and to assign credit on the basis of the hours spent in 
class, lecture or laboratory work. A very simple and well-known 
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method is to allow one point of credit for 15 hours of theoretical work 
or 30 hours of laboratory work. By arranging our courses in units of 
5 or 15 this can be easily computed if we wish. It is more difficult to 
agree on the value of the practical work in the wards. 

The subjects that will be generally agreed upon are about as follows: 
Anatomy and Physiology, Bacteriology, Hygiene and Sanitation, House- 
hold Economy, Dietetics (which includes Cookery and Nutrition), 
Materia Medica, Massage, Pathology (including Urinalysis), General 
Medicine, with its branches of Pediatrics, Infectious Diseases and 
Nervous and Mental Diseases, General Surgery, with its branches of 
Gynecology, Orthopedics, Bandaging and Operating-Room Technic; 
Obstetrics; Diseases of the Eye, Ear, Nose and Throat; Diseases of the 
Skin; Venereal Diseases; History and Ethics of Nursing and Professional 
Problems. Many schools are now including Chemistry and Physics 
and some a much needed course in Social Problems, while a few include 
special branches such as Public Health Nursing. 

Next we have to consider the arrangement of these courses in the 
different years, and this is a very vital matter. It is a principle of good 
teaching that the theory and practice should be kept as close together 
as possible, so that the theory will make the practice safe and intelli- 
gible, and the experiences and problems arising in the practice will 
vitalize the theory and make it interesting. This is very difficult 
to arrange in any school, but particularly in such a school as ours. The 
very nature of our work is such that we ought to take no risks of the 
nurse finding out in a class in her second year, how she might have 
prevented a fatal mistake on night duty in her first year. As much 
preparation as possible must come before the vital need arises, but there 
are undoubtedly some phases of every subject which will be much better 
understood and appreciated when one has had a good background of 
experience to build on. In general we would say that the basic sciences 
on which the others are built, should come first, preferably before any 
responsible duties are assigned, and each important phase of duty as 
it arises should be accompanied or preceded by, the course dealing with 
that branch. Some over-lapping is inevitable, and indeed it is desir- 
able that important subjects should be approached from different angles, 
and that all the subjects should be woven together and reinforce one 
another. 

Speaking generally, one would put in the preliminary course the 
general sciences, such as Anatomy and Physiology, Bacteriology, 
Chemistry, and the Practice of Nursing (including the simpler band- 
aging and charting). Hospital Housekeeping, and Cooking and Nutri- 
tion, which should precede Dietetics proper, can also be very well 
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studied before the pupil has much experience with sick people. Solu- 
tions need to have much time, and can be taught in the laboratory with 
some elementary knowledge of drugs early in the course. Hygiene 
is needed early, also, for the protection of the nurse's own health as well 
as that of her patient. In addition the pupil should have such in- 
spiration and help in getting into the spirit and aims of her new task 
as can be gained from the study of the elements of Nursing History and 
Ethics. Some of those may go beyond the preliminary term, but the 
bulk of the work should be covered before responsible duties are assigned 
the pupil. As soon as she is accepted and is handling sick people and 
giving treatments, she will want to know something about disease 
processes in general, the observation of symptoms-and disease phenom- 
ena. There seems a distinct enough body of knowledge here to make 
a separate subject, and several schools are introducing an early course 
in Pathology, which prepares the way for medicine and surgery and 
gives special attention to the observation and examination of abnormal 
secretions and excretions such as feces, vomitus, urine, etc. With 
Pathology there might well be included a brief survey of the commoner 
disease conditions which the nurse meets every day in the wards. She 
will certainly need this and some Materia Medica for her first night 
duty. There seems no good reason why Massage should be deferred 
to the final year, since it consists largely in the acquisition of a certain 
dexterity of hand and needs only Anatomy and Physiology as a basis. 
Many schools are putting it earlier, even in the preliminary course. 
It is usually considered unwise to teach the more advanced nursing 
procedures before the pupil has become thoroughly proficient in the 
elementary ones and knows more about disease. The course in practi- 
cal nursing will therefore be continued throughout the first eight months, 
and will complete all the ordinary nursing procedures common to all 
classes of patients and conditions of disease. 



TOO LATE FOR CLASSIFICATION 

Georgia: The annual examinations of the State Board of Examiners 
of Nurses for Georgia will be held in Atlanta, Augusta and Savannah 
on April 4, 5 and 6, 1916. Applications should be on file with the 
secretary one month in advance of these dates. Address Jane Van De 
Vrede, 801 Price Street, Savannah. 



